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to be impossible to exclude Lancaster, as had been
intended, from the Council, and when he had been
admitted his wealth and influence made him regent
in all but name He was met by almost insuperable
difficulties. The French war dragged on, but it
was England which now stood on the defensive.
The Channel was dominated by a combined Franco-
Spanish fleet, the Isle of Wight was invaded, the
south coast was ravaged, and it was perhaps only
the injudicious conduct of Charles V. in Brittany
that saved England from invasion. But even this
apparent piece of good fortune led to fresh troubles.
The Bretons applied for help, and to supply it fresh
taxation was necessary. A poll-tax was imposed,
which, though graduated, spared no one, and which
the very poor were totally unable to pay (1380)'
Already there \vas discontent and distress in the
country, and this new burden seems to have been
the finishing touch. The peasants rose in fierce
revolt throughout the south and east of England
(1381). For a while the government seemed to be
helpless, and was, perhaps, principally owing to the
lack of an adequate leader that the rebellion was
ended. The famous, but indefinite, promise of the
young king obtained the dispersal of the most
threatening band, and as soon as the peasantry had
returned to their homes Parliament eagerly seconded
the nobles in their work of vengeance.

The Peasants' Revolt proved to be the death-blow
to the power of Lancaster. Though treated with
marked consideration by the government, he seems
to have realised that his unpopularity was too great